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The Independent Order of Office Workers 


BY GRACE S. SHEA, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Read at the Graduation Exercises of the Lawrence Commercial School. 


N an occasion of this kind it 
O might be expected that as Office 
Workers, or prospective Office 
Workers, we would cut loose from duties 
and studies, and, forgetting our work, 
simply enjoy ourselves and entertain our 
friends. The subject of my essay, “The 
Independent Order of Office Workers,” 
would seem to indicate that I am going 
to “talk shop,” which, if it were so, 
would not be enjoyable to us, and per- 
haps furnish little entertainment for you. 
The history of Office Workers has 
never been written, except as all recorded 
history is the work of Office Workers. 
To show through some three or four 
thousand years a definite evolution in 
office work and methods, down to the 
wonderful business handling methods of 
to-day, occupying millions of Workers, 
is the purpose of this essay, and I trust 
it may have some-of the interest for you 
that it has had for me. 

The Independent Order of Offfice 
Workers is probably one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, order in the world. Its 
history dates back to such an early period 
that its origin is unknown. Some idea 
of its age can be gained from the fact 
that members of the Order were respon- 
sible for the preservation of the records 
of ancient Egypt. To the Hebrew and 
Greek scribes we owe the preservation in 
its present form of the Bible. To the 
Greek scribes we owe much for the 


Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, which, be- 
fore it was put into manuscript form by 
them, seems to have been handed down 
by memory for several hundred years 
from one generation to another. 

The ancient Egyptian to preserve his 
records used a tablet of stone, and with 
a hammer and chisel pictured thereon 
scenes from the life of his people and 
their national history, which has given us 
the only idea we can get of their life. 
This was the only method known to 
the Egyptian and seemed to him quite 
adequate to the requirements of his time. 

In the evolution of language comes 
first the expression of a thought or idea 
by some sign. A good example of this is 
the pictorial representation of battles and 
other history on the pyramids and obe- 
lisks of Egypt. Then came the desire to 
separate the picture into elements, as 
men, spears, horses, etc., and give to each 
a name and a method of representation 
aside from the picture. This was the 
first language written, reduced to the 
word unit—that is, the sign for “man” 
was a single sign. From this came in 
time the writing of language from a /et- 
ter unit, the use of the alphabet being 
discovered about the same time by the 
Egyptians and Greeks. 

Just here is marked the separating 
point of the Chinese worker from what 
we might term the Western office 
worker, or the race that grew from the 
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Greek standard. The Greek alphabet 
bears unmistakable evidence of being 
something of a copy from the sign lan- 
guage of the Chinese, indicating that 
centuries before the mode of language 
representation in both countries was the 
same. A scrutiny of the present Greek 
alphabet and some Chinese characters 
will show enough resemblance to lead 
you to believe that three or four thou- 
sand years ago the Greek alphabet might 
have come by evolution from the Chinese 
language. Both had the characteristic 
of being a printed language as distinct 
from the “running hand” which was 
used by the Egyptian at a later date, 
and which was distinguished from the 
fact that the several characters or letters 
could be joined in writing. This is as 
our present longhand writing. 

The Chinese kept to the thought unit, 
or at best advanced to the word unit in 
language representation. The Greek 
went one step further to the Jetter unit 
in language representation. The Chinese 
have paid the penalty for failing to obey 
that law of evolution. They are to-day 
two thousand years behind the leading 
nations of the world, who grew from the 
Greek standard. Having an entirely dif- 
ferent character for every spoken word in 
their language, it was possible for only 
a very limited number of the Chinese to 
become familiar with the language. This 
blocked the advance of literature, pre- 
cluded the possibility of a public press 
with all the opportunities which it of- 
fered for the education of the people, 
made it impossible within the years of 
youth for a person to get any kind of an 
education, made their textbooks, if such 
they might be termed, crude and prac- 
tically impossible of access—all because 
they took a wrong unit of language. 
Records lacked ease of access because 
only a few could interpret them, and only 


a few could write them. The con- 
dition of China to-day seems less strange, 
when we view it in the light of their fail- 
ure of several thousand years ago. 
Coming down to the Venetian period, 
we mark another advance in the Western 
division of Office Workers. With the 
commercial supremacy of Venice and her 
widening interests in opening up new 
markets and enlarging her volume of 
trade, there came in the use of com- 
mercial drafts for exchange to take the 
place of money, which, in its turn, had 
grown up from the earliest Grecian times. 
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This introduction of drafts, in making 
exchange of goods, overcame the neces- 
sity of transferring coin with every 
transfer of property. Wholesale and re- 
tail business increased with real estate 
and money lending. This made it more 
necessary than before to keep accurate 
record of the business transactions, 
Young men were called to do this work, 
as the merchant or business man realized 
that when he was relieved of so much 
detail work, he could devote so much 
more energy and time to the producing 
of business, that he could afford to pay 
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his assistant well for his services as clerk, 
while he almost doubled his profits. The 
young man in his turn realized that he 
was earning as much money at this work 
as he could at any other work, and at 
the same time was given an opportunity 
to learn the details of a business which 
would be worth more to him in the 
future. This insured increase in pay as 
his services became more valuable, aiid 
promotion in his responsibilities. The 
young man had everything to gain, for 
if this employer was so shortsighted th-t 
he was not willing to give the young 
man a fair share of the profits of the 
business, the young man could take the 
training which he had obtained in his 
master’s business to a competitor, or 
he could start a business of his own in 
which he would be master. 

This same process of advancement and 
promotion has continued through every 
era and age, and in every country and 
under every condition down to the com- 
plex business world here in America to- 
day. The young man who prepares him- 
self for membership in the Independent 
Order of Office Workers enters a field 
of labor where the only thing that will 
keep him from earning a large salary 
and rising to positions where he will 
get his share of the good things of this 
life, is his own lack of merit. That is 
something which nothing outside of him- 
self can remedy. 

Gutenburg of Strasburg, the father of 
printing, made the next great advance 
in his invention of printing. His work 
again was an evolution, for he began by 
taking a page as a unit and cut out in 
wood the copy to be printed on each 
page. This was not only laborious, but 
very expensive, for when he had used 
the block to print the few copies he 
_ wished, it was useless. Then he came 
to the word unit and later the letter unit 


became standard, the movable steel type 
being one of the greatest agents the 
world .has had for the enlightenment of 
the race. 

Shorthand, which is considered by 
some a modern invention, has been in 
use in the world for thou- 
sands of years. The 
Chinese are using it now 
as they did three thou- 
sand years ago, using the 
thought or idea as their 
unit of representation. To 
illustrate: A large circle 
represents the Earth, and 
a small one, the Moon. The idea “man 
in the moon” was shown by a straight 
stroke (representing man) being placed 
within the moon-sign, the small circle. 

The Roman advanced to the word unit 
in shorthand representation. There was 
a separate arbitrary sign for each word 
in the language. As can be seen, the 
learning was a matter of many years. To 
the shorthand reporters of Cicero’s time, 
however, we owe the preservation of his 
speeches. 

No change was made in the Roman 
shorthand method, or word unit method, 
until the early part of the past century, 
when there sprang up on the European 
continent and in England the idea of 
using a sound unit to represent speech. 
Two of the early advocates of this idea 
whose influence has come down to us, 
were Gabelsberger on the continent, and 
Sir Isaac Pitman in England. 

This was a great step forward. Gabels- 
berger and Pitman reasoned, “If we are 
writing sounds why not have signs to 
represent the several sounds?” They 
took the sound unit. This is responsible 
for the same advance in shorthand writ- 
ing as movable steel type was to printing. 

The last advance in shorthand writing 
has been given us by John R. Gregg, 
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who was born and educated in England, 
but who is now an American citizen liv- 
ing in Chicago. Keeping to the sound 
unit of Pitman and Gabelsberger, he 
brought his shorthand into harmony with 
the characters of our ordinary longhand 
writing, making it a more connected 
method of representation than others 
previously published. It is wrong to 
claim that the writer of Gregg Short- 
hand can make a more complete or more 
perfect report of a speech than a writer 
of Pitmanic shorthand or a writer of 
Gabelsberger shorthand, both of which 
systems are used to-day where great ex- 
pertness is demanded. It would be wrong 
to claim that Pitmanic and Gabelsberger 
writers did more than the old Roman 
shorthand writers who reported the 
speeches of that fiery orator, Cicero, in 
the Roman senate. They simply do the 
same work more easily. Just what im- 
provement in shorthand will supersede the 
Gregg Shorthand is as hard to forecast 
as to say what in the art of printing shall 
supersede the movable steel type. When 
it comes, the world will use it for its own 
advancement. 

Just thirty-two years ago there ap- 
peared in a New York paper an adver- 
tisement of the Remington Typewriter 
Co., reading something like this: 
“Wanted—A young woman, a piano 
player, to learn the operation of a new 
and useful machine.” That was the first 
typewriter on the market. That was 
only thirty-two years ago. To-day, it 
would be conservative to say that there 
are one million typewriters in use in 
America, one machine for every eighty 
inhabitants. In the private commercial 
schools in America there are each year be- 
tween 250,000 and 300,000 young men 
and women preparing themselves as Office 
Workers, more than half of whom learn 
to operate a typewriter. In the com- 


mercial high schools about 75,000 more, 
and perhaps 25,000 more by other in- 
struction. 

With the advent of the typewriter 
women began to enter the ranks of Of- 
fice Workers. Some thirty years ago a 
woman doing office work was about as 
unusual a sight as it would be to-day to 
see a man doing the family washing. 
To-day the women are doing a large 
share of the office work in America not 
only as bookkeepers, stenographers and 
amanuenses, but as private secretaries, 
office managers, and owners of their own 
businesses. 

The twin arts, shorthand and type- 
writing, furnish the greatest assistance 
in disposing of office detail. It is safe 
to say that the more than doubling of 
the amount of our annual business in 
the past few years is due in a large meas- 
ure to this advance in the methods of 
Office Workers. 

Our banking system is of compara- 
tively recent growth. The advantages 
which our national banks offer us in the 
payment of bills by means of checks is 
impossible for us to realize, as we have 
been accustomed to them always. Eng- 
land established the first national bank, 
in the Bank of England, toward the end 
of the seventeenth century. This made 
London the money center of the world, 
until the money market in America was 
made safe by the nationalizing of our 
banks. Now New York is the financial 
center of the world. 

It would be impossible to er:umerate 
here the thousand and one devices for 
minimizing the office work, making the 
records more complete, more accurate and 
more accessible; devices which enable 
the detail to be disposed of in the quick- 
est, easiest and most efficient manner. 

The Independent Order of Office 
Workers has among its leaders the 
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brightest, brainiest men and women in 
the world to-day—those who are looked 
to for the preservation of the present 
commercial conditions as far as they add 
to the wealth of the people and their per- 
manent contentment. The members are 
moving forward always to more respon- 
sible positions in the Order, and then 
joining the ranks of independent busi- 
ness owners. It has come to be the great- 
est work for young men and women in 
the world. It is not greatest in point 
of numbers engaged in it, for there are 
more mill workers than office workers, 
but it is greatest in opportunities. The 
only thing that keeps more from enter- 


ing is the fact that membership now 
requires a preparation of a special nature 
which some feel they cannot get or can- 
not afford. 

The responsibility which comes to each 
one of the class of 1907 as members of 
this great order calls for our best efforts; 
the opportunity which membership of- 
fers for improving ourselves and adding 
something to the heritage of the ages, 
is our inspiration, and we trust that we 
will each and all be found true to the 
obligations which we accept as members. 
[We are indebted to Mr. E. D. McIntosh 
(whose photograph is shown on page 
117) for this excellent article-—Editor.] 





National Cash Register Company’s Stenographic Department 


Sunlight and fresh air in abundance are found 


of letters are handled each day. 
courtesy of “System,” Chicago. 
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room occupied by the ‘ 
stenographers of the National Cash Register Company at Dayton, Ohio; here hundreds 


in the large 


We are enabled to present this picture through the 
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Lincoln at Indianapolis 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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THE 


CHRISTMAS TREE, 
By Charles Eugene Banks. 


Me? 
Why I 
Am Waitin' 
For the comin' 
O' Christmas, you bet. 
An' I guess 
There'll be 
Somethin' a 
Doin' in town on 
That gladsome day when the 
Time comes ‘round besides 
Roller skatin'. My 
Eyes, ain't it fine when each 
One of the stores is crowded and 
Packed from ceilings to floors with things 
That a feller jes' wants, every one, an' 
He's sure to git same of dem, too. Ain't 
It fum when every one 's good, an' 
There ain't any bad, an' dad, an' ma, an' 
Aunt Lucy, an' sis are angels o' mercy if any such is. 
I'm afraid I can't wait fur the time to come ‘round; it 
Seems to me now I can hear a faint sound o' sleighbelis 
A jingling; it seems I can see the candles all lighted 
Up in a big tree, an' big cornucopias filled to the brim 
With candy that melts in your mouth; every limb o' the 
Tree loaded down with the bestest of toys, what squawks, or plays 
Music, or dances, or does somethin' funny or dangerous to jolly the 
Girls an' boys. I don' know what you think is the best, but 
For me there ain't nuthin' else on this earth quite so 
Fine as a well lit up, deep loaded dow Christmas tree. 
That fer mine! see you dlink, jes as if it was so what I'm sayin'--it 
Ain't, but it sure is a goin' to be tho'. Je whiz! it's the 
Biz of Santa Claus jes to lay ‘round all the year, somewhere 
Away off in the clouds, with his ear held close to a telephone we never 
See--course he ain't got hearin' like you an‘ like me: it's one 
O* them wireless fixin's I ‘spose, an' that's how he knows what each 
Boy an' girl is a wishin' for; he don't ever forget, he ‘members, you bet, everything. 
Fe'll bring me a knife with a handle of bone, an' a big graphophtne ‘at plays songs 
‘At I like, an' a bike, a golf bag an' clubs, an' two Teddy seat iire-ens, I 
Can tame 'em), a beautiful book ‘at's chuck 
Full o' fightin'=-some paper to write on--all the 
Things ‘at I wish for I see when I look but I never could 
Name ‘em. 
Never mind, 
They'll be 
Hang in' 
Right up there for me, when Christmas 
Comes ‘round, on the evergreen tree. 


Copied from the Western Publisher by Harold Smith, Chicago. 











To record human speech as fast as it is spoken, 
and by that act to preserve to the world her rarest 
gems of thought,—this is one of man’s greatest 
achievements. —HARLAN EUGENE READ 
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Loyalty as a Business Quality 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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Travel Notes 
BY JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


MONG the passengers on the Can- 
opic were the members of the 
Immigration Commission. It 

made one feel good to see a commis- 
sion composed of such capable, earnest 
and representative men. Evidently they 
were conscious of the far-reaching im- 
portance of the investigation with which 
they were entrusted and the responsi- 
bility resting upon them. At all hours 
of the day members of the Commission 
were to be seen in the corners of the 
library or the smoking-room with a for- 
midable mass of documents before them, 
which they studied with intense earnest- 
ness and much jotting of memoranda. 
The Commission was accompanied by a 
corps of stenographers who were kept 
busy making copies of letters and other 
papers. Hereafter, when I see flippant 
references in the newspapers to legislat- 
ive committees as “Congressional jun- 
kets,” I shall think of that hard-working 
Immigration Commission. 


x* * * 


As originally appointed, the Commit- 
tee consisted of three United States sen- 
ators, selected by Vice-President Fair- 
banks as the presiding officer of the 
Senate, three congressmen selected by 
Speaker Cannon, as the presiding officer 
of the House of Representatives, and 
three citizens appointed by President 
Roosevelt. These members were: Hon. 
William P. Dillingham, U. S. S. (Chair- 
man), Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, U. S. 
S., Hon. Asbury C. Latimer, U. S. S., 
Hon. Benjamin F. Howell, M. C., Hon. 
John L. Burnett, M. C., Hon. William 
S. Bennett, M. C., Mr. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, Mr. Charles: P. Neill, and Mr. 
William R. Wheeler. The secretaries 
were Mr. M. E. Crane and Mr. W. W. 








Husband. Senator Lodge was detained 
and did not accompany the Commission. 


* * * 


On several occasions I had interesting 
conversations with members of the Com- 
mission, and especially with Senator Dil- 
lingham, about the work of the Commis- 
sion. From what they said, I gathered that 
the purpose of the Commission was to 








— — 


Senator Dillingham and Mr. Hicker, Stenog- 
rapher to the Immigration Commission. 


obtain information on all aspects of the 
immigration question, and then to em- 
body the information thus obtained in a 
report to Congress, with recommenda- 
tions as to the methods of dealing with 
the problem. Senatdér Dillingham im- 
pressed me as a man of judicial tempera- 
ment who had made a deep and unprej- 
udiced study of the immigration question 
from all aspects. He pointed out 
that the wonderful growth and develop- 
ment of farm lands in the Northwest and 
Southwest, the expansion of the great 
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systems of railroads, the tremendous pro- 
duction in iron, steel, lumber, coal, and 
a multitude of other industries, could not 
have been accomplished in such a brief 
space of time had it not been for the im- 
migrants who had poured into the coun- 
try to do the work that had to be done. 
Even at the present time, he said, there 
was a great demand for labor which 
could be met only by securing and dis- 
tributing in a satisfactory manner the 
right kind of labor. The agitation for 
the restriction of immigration was large- 
ly due to the labor conditions in large 
cities, particularly in the East, and the 
concentration of the immigrants in these 
cities. The problem was to get the right 
kind of immigrants (which might in- 
volve inspection not only on this side, 
but at the port from which they sailed) 
and some method of directing the im- 
migrants after their arrival to the places 
where they were needed. 


x * * 


Senator Dillingham told me some in- 
teresting things about the preliminary in- 
quiries which he had made. Referring 
to the assertion frequently made, that the 
steamship companies are largely respon- 
sible for “dumping” immigrants on Am- 
erican soil, he found upon inquiry that 
probably over fifty per cent of the im- 
migrants arriving at Ellis Island had 
with them railroad tickets to their des- 
tination point, showing that some friend 
had sent them the money, doubtless with 
the assurance of work when they arrived. 


* * * 


The day I left Chicago the energetic 
R. Scott Miner, of the American Book 
Company, persuaded me that I should 
miss one of the joys of life if I traveled 
in Europe without a kodak. Truth to 
tell, I was much prejudiced against 
kodaks, as the pleasure of previous trips 


had sometimes been marred by having 
to wait while someone in the “party” 
took a snap at the historic spot the guide 
had been describing. I now wonder why 
anyone could be so selfish and inconsid- 
erate as to object to waiting “just a min- 
ute” while a fellow-traveler acquired 
a beautiful view or characteristic scene. 
Mr. Miner has not gained his reputation 


THE PROMENADE DECK 
To the right Senator Dillingham and Mr. 


Gregg discussing Immigration problem. 
(Photograph by Mr. Head, of Philadelphia.) 
as a successful bookman for nothing, and 
after airily sweeping away all my objec- 
tions, he convinced me that the one 
thing I had always missed in life was a 
kodak, and he “closed the deal” by tak- 
ing me into a store where I became the 
proud possessor of a brand-new kodak 
and many rolls of films. I didn’t have 
time to get any instructions, but Mr. 
Miner assured me that all I had to do 
was to read the directions and press the 
bulb. According to him, the kodak was 
to photography what the Williams & 
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Rogers’ publications of the American 
Book Company were to commercial 
schools—made everything simple and au- 
tomatic to anyone of ordinary intelli- 
gence. As Mr. Miner, being a bookman, 
is incapable of exaggeration, I must be 
lacking in the needed essential. The pic- 
tures were not developed until I got 
back to Chicago, when I was somewhat 
dismayed at the number of blanks and at 
the weird appearance of some of those 
which did develop. There were enough 
interesting and beautiful pictures, how- 
ever, to repay me for all the trouble, and 
even some of the freak pictures are 
treasured possessions. Thanks to Mr. 


Miner, I have some interesting souvenirs 
of the trip, and with the knowledge 
gained I hope to have a good deal of en- 
joyment from the kodak in the future. 
My first effort with the kodak was on 
the promenade deck of the Canopic. 


While sitting in the deck chair reading 
the explanations about the operation of 
the kodak, I saw one of the stenog- 
raphers of the Commission, Mr. H. D. 
Hicker, handing a letter to Senator Dil- 
lingham. Pressing the bulb, I secured 
the photo of which a reproduction is 
given in these pages. The other day I 
sent a copy of this photo to Mr. Hicker 
and received the following acknowledg- 
ment, which may be of interest as show- 
ing the “snaps” that some stenograph- 


ers have: 


On my return to Washington a few days 
ago, I found awaiting me your picture of 
Senator Dillingham and myself, taken on 
the Canopic, and I assure you that I was 
more than pleased. I shall show it to the 
Senator as soon as he returns to Washington. 

I returned with Commissioner Wheeler on 
the Adriatic, arriving in New York October 
thirty-first, having remained in Europe two 
months longer than the rest of the pasty 
by which arrangement I was able to vi t 
nearly every country of Europe, including 
those rather out-of-the-way, such as Turkey, 
Roumania, Russia, etc., and including also 
Asia Minor and the Holy Land, all of which 
was to me intensely interesting. 


(To be continued.) 





From Our Scrapbook 


Pleasure and action make the hours 

seem short.—Shakespeare. 
* * * 

Punctuality is the stern virtue of men 
of business and the graceful courtesy of 
princes.—Bulwer. 

2 2 

Do the duty which lieth nearest to 
thee. Thy second duty will already have 
become clearer.—Carlyle. 

* * * 


Who deemeth small things are beneath 
his state 
Will be too small for what is truly great. 
—Lowell. 
x* * * 
How can it be known that you are in 
earnest if the act follow not upon the 
word ?>—S. T. Coleridge. 


The man who can be nothing but ser- 
ious, or nothing but merry, is but half a 
man.—Leigh Hunt. 

x* *x* * 

“I wonder how it is that men suc- 
ceed who mind only their own busi- 
ness ?” 

“Because there is so little competition.” 
—Life. 

x* * * 

Little minds are tamed and subdued 
by misfortune; but great minds rise 
above it—Washington Irving. 

** * 

Clear thinking lies at the basis of the 
art of expression. He who cannot ex- 
plain does not wholly understand. He 
who fully understands has taken the first 
long step towards attaining the power to 
make known.—Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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How McKean Lost the Championship 


In the recent International Typewrit- 
ing Contest at Madison Square Garden, 
the winner of the Second Preliminary 
Event, was Peter A. McKean. In the 
final event for the World’s Trophy and 
$600.00 cash prizes, Mr. McKean dis- 
played great speed, as was proved by the 
count of his work; but by accident he 
lost his chances because in turning the 
pages of “copy” he dropped several 
pages on the floor, and in replacing them 
in a hurry, misplaced the pages and Jost 
the count and the contest. 

In the great International Contest for 
speed and accuracy, operators prepare 
themselves. In past contests those who 
“were wise to the little things” made the 
best record. It is quite evident that a 
good “copyholder” was as important to 
the contestant as “position” on the stage 
and proper light. It was well noted that 
those who had a proper means for hold- 
ing their copy made better records than 


those who allowed themselves to “‘strain 
their eyes” by having “copy” elsewhere 
than directly in front. The Right-In- 
Sight Copyholder was designed by the 
inventor, after many year’s experience, 
to eliminate the troubles of stenographers 
generally, and more particularly to cor- 
rect the faults that have been found in 
similar devices. 

The Right-In-Sight Copyholder is 
highly endorsed by important business 
colleges throughout the country. They 
are used by various departments of the 
United States Government, by many city, 
county and state offices, and firms of na- 
tional reputation have equipped their 
entire typewriting departments. The 
manufacturers will send samples by pre- 
paid express to teachers and stenog- 
raphers anywhere in the world. Ad- 
dress, Combined Tool Company, Leo- 
minster, Mass., and state that you read 
this offer in the Gregg Writer. 





News from New Zealand 


A recent letter from Mr. J. Wyn Ir- 
win, Gregg Shorthand Institute, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, informs us that at a 
recent speed examination Mr. Charlwood 
Hammond was successful on the two 
hundred word test, Miss Jean Hulme on 
the one hundred and forty word test, 
Miss Elsie North, Miss May Stephens, 
Mr. William Sherrard and Mr. Reginald 
‘Stanton on the one hundred word 
test, Miss Edith Croxton and Miss Elsie 
Brown on the ninety word test, and Miss 
E. H. A. Wright, Miss Maude Preston, 
Miss Lawton Lechner, Miss Louisa Por- 
ter, Miss Ida Bass, and Mr. Thomas 
Hunt on the sixty word test. The super- 
visors were Mr. C. D. Hardie, B. A., 
Headmaster West Christchurch Dis- 


trict High School, Mr. G. Menzies, B. 
A., and Mr. J. Wyn Irwin. The tests 
were of seven minutes’ duration each on 
new matter. Mr. Irwin would like to 
correspond with shorthand writers in this 
country. 


Many young stenographers fail be- 
cause they have not devoted enough at- 
tention to practicing names and addresses 
—the first thing they usually get in 
actual dictation. 

* * * 


A short course of study often means 
an inferior position to begin with—one 
where there is little opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Lay a broad foundation for 
success by thorough preparation. 
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Calendar for 1908 
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Sor the Reporter 








Special Phrases 


O facilitate reference to the tes- 
timony, it is desirable to use a 
large “X” for “Cross-Examina- 

tion.” When the “X” is preceded by the 
shorthand character for D it expresses 
“Direct Examination”; by Re-d, “Redi- 
rect Examination”; by Re, “Recross Ex- 
amination.” 


Cross Examination. 


aS Direct Examination. 


eX Redirect Examination. 


“<< Recross Examination. 


* * * 


The immaterial, 


irrelezvant, 


words imcompetent, 
illegal, improper, are con- 
stantly occurring in court work, as when 
counsel objects to the testimony of the 
witness as being “incompetent, imma- 
terial and irrelevant.” It is important 
that the reporter should be able to deal 
with these words promptly in whatever 
sequence they may be used. We rec- 
ommend the following’ method of repre- 


be 


course, only where they occur in suc- 


senting these words— to used, of 


cession and can therefore be joined. 
Incompetent. 
- Immaterial. 
Irrelevant. 
— Illegal. 


Improper. 


Illustrations 


* 


Incompetent, imma- 
terial and irrelevant. 
Irrelevant, incompe- 
tent and immaterial. 
Illegal, incompetent, 
immaterial and irrel- 
evant. 

Illegal, incompetent, 
immaterial, improper 
and irrelevant. 

Immaterial and irrel- 
evant. 


Irrelevant, immaterial 
and incompetent. 


x * 


Useful Phrase Forms 


-Yy 
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Key to Plate 

Plaintiff-defendant. The plaintiff, the 
defendant, for the plaintiff, for the de- 
fendant, counsel for the plaintiff, counsel 
for the defendant, called for the plain- 
tiff, called for the defendant, did you see 
the plaintiff, did you see the defendant. 

Knowledge. To the best of (pronoun) 
knowledge, have you any knowledge, 
from your own knowledge, of your own 
knowledge, not to my knowledge. 

Reasonable. Reasonable doubt, beyond 
a reasonable doubt, reasonable time, rea- 
sonable satisfaction, reasonable care, rea- 
sonable degree, reasonable degree of care, 
reasonable notice. 

Whether. Whether or not, state 
whether or not, can you state whether or 
not, can you tell whether or not, can you 
recollect whether or not, I do not recol- 
lect whether or not, do you remember 
whether, do you remember whether or 
not, do you recollect whether or not. 

Had. I had, they had, we had, you 
had, if they had, if I had, if you had, we 
had been, I had been, they had been. 

Holder. Stockholder, bondholder, 
shareholder, policy-holder. 


Mr. Harry Rittgers, Fessenden, N. D., 
writes us that he has been reporting the 
proceedings of the Court of Wells 
County, N. D., since January Ist. Mr. 
Rittgers graduated from the Aaker’s 
Business College, Fargo, about two 
years ago. 

* * * 

We learn with pleasure that Mr. V. 
E. Nelson has been appointed official 
court reporter in the Thirty-fourth Ju- 
dicial Circuit Court of the State of In- 
diana. Our readers may remember a 


quotation from a letter received from 
Mr. Nelson some time ago, in which he 
stated that he had acquired a knowledge 
of shorthand while working on the rail- 


road. Afterwards he perfected his 
knowledge of the system by attending 
the evening school of the Elkhart Busi- 
ness College. 





Rauston P. Haun 
Recently appointed Court Reporter. 


Learn to Lift the Pen 

It is just as important for a stenog- 
rapher to be taught proper pen-lifting 
as it is for him to be taught phrasing. 
Many phrase too much, because they 
have not been taught or have not learned 
to lift the pen quickly and put it down 
accurately. They allow it to drag along 
the paper, stringing together words, re- 
gardless of whether they should go to- 
gether or not. The theoretical phrases 
and the practical ones are by no means 
the same, yet they should not differ so 
greatly as is usually shown in actual 
work.—C. K. Urner. 


* * *” 


Many stenographers who wonder why 
they cannot increase their speed would 
find the reason if they compared their 
notes with those of an expert. An ex- 
perienced eye can detect the difference 
between “fast” and “slow” notes at a 
glance. 
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Extract from Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


This plate was written by Miss Annie B. Glenn, Santa Rosa, California. 
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“Easy to Read” 


HE Stenographer recently print- 

ed a nicely engraved plate of 

shorthand in the Graham sys- 
tem, and offered prizes for correct tran- 
scripts of it. 

In commenting on the result the editor 
said: “Not a few of the contestants re- 
marked, as did Miss Fowler, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., “Your test is certainly made 
in a shape very favorable to the reader 
by reason of the exactness of the out- 
lines and the careful vocalization.’” 
“Yet,” says the editor, “in spite of the 
favorable nature of the test several ‘ex- 
pert’ users of Graham failed to give an 
accurate transcription. Indeed, one court 
reporter sent in three transcripts, one 
after the other, asking that the earlier 
ones be canceled. . ; . The 
transcript of one of the fastest writers of 
Graham in the world, if not the fastest, 
contains one error in this ‘easy to read’ 
Graham matter.” 


He then prints some extracts from the 
letters received from several of the con- 
testants, and adds, “An oddity of the test 
is the fact that so many say, ‘thev have 


’ >” 





studied Graham, but now write . 
We wish the editor had printed the 
name represented by dashes. 


Spelling 

T the last meeting of the National 

Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 

tion, a committee was appointed 

to consider the question, “Should Busi- 

ness Schools Endeavor to Promote Spell- 

ing Reform”? The committee consisted 

of Miss Gertrude O. Hunnicutt, chair- 

man, H. L. Andrews, and Miss Elizabeth 
Van Sant. 

In a circular letter asking for expres- 
sion of opinion on the subject from the 
members of the association, Miss Hunni- 
cutt, the chairman of the committee, says: 


It is within the memory of many of us 
that phenomenon was spelled phaenomenon; 
cipher was spelled cypher, engulf was spelled 
engulph; plow was spelled plough. We once 
used the form almanack. We might enu- 
merate many forms that have changed with 
time. A little earlier in point of history we 
had batte, sette, dimme, etc., instead of bat, 
set, dim, etc., which we use to-day. We do 
not feel that our English language has been 
rendered less pure, less harmonious, less vig- 
orous, because of the changes that have al- 
ready taken place. We do not feel that the 
works of Chaucer and Shakespeare have been 
rendered less intelligible. 

It is the spelling of our English words 
that appalls the foreigner when he begins 
the study of the language. Its progressive- 
ness, its cosmopolitan vocabulary, the sim- 
plicity of its grammatical construction, in 
spite of the many exceptions to its rules, have 
given it an impetus in conquering the lan- 
guages of other people, which leads us to 
believe that it may become the international, 
or world language .... . 

You will agree that the National Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association can aid this cause 
in a material way by recommending that the 
colleges of the association prepare students 
to use the simpler forms of the words of this 
list. Already the call is coming for stenog- 
raphers who can use these words. We must 
seize opportunity by the forelock. We, as 
teachers, must prepare our students to be 
ready to answer the call. 


While there is no doubt that the mem- 
bers of the National Shorthand Teach- 
ers’ Association could do much, individ- 
ually and collectively, to aid the spelling 
reform, we question whether it is right 
that they should do so by adopting the 
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new spelling in the classroom. Even if 
the teacher is an enthusiastic advocate 
of the new spelling, his first consideration 
should be the success of the student en- 
trusted to his care. It would not be fair 
to the student to handicap him in his ef- 
forts to secure a position by training him 
to use new forms of spelling to which 
business men in general are not accus- 
tomed and which many of them—through 
ignorance of the spelling reform—would 
regard as evidence of a faulty education. 

That many of the changes suggested 
by the Spelling Reform Board are sen- 
sible and commendable, need not enter 
into the question. The province of the 
teacher is to prepare students to success- 
fully meet the demands of the business 
world today, and not to engage in re- 
form movements in the classroom which 
may be detrimental to the student or the 
school. 

So far as we have been able to observe, 
the business world demands of the stenog- 
rapher the spelling to which business 


men have been accustomed all- their lives. 
- 





Current Comment 


We are looking forward to seeing 
many of our friends at the Federation 
meeting in Pittsburg. 

x * * 

Last month in the “Travel Notes” we 
referred to Mr. Louis Pfeiffer. Before 
the magazine went to press we received 


a postal card from Mr. Pfeiffer, speedily _ 


followed by a letter, from which we 


quote the following: 

Yesterday, with my characteristic ex- 
uberance, I hastily dashed off a postal card 
telling you of the arrival into this world of 
Harold Gregg Pfeiffer. . As I wrote 
you yesterday, his hair seems to have a 
streak of gold in it, and taking into con- 
sideration all that you have done for me and 
that Gregg Shorthand has been the backbone 
and strength of my business career, I decided 
that no other name was good enough for 
him. We have got to have somebody to 
stand up and shout for Gregg Shorthand 


after you and I have gone. My 
mother has already looked up his horoscope 
and says that he is going to be a determined 
and headstrong boy and that I have to handle 
him gently. Am going to give him a thor- 
ough education in Gregg Shorthand, what- 
ever else he may take up afterward. . ° 


From this it will be seen that Mr. 
Pfeiffer still retains his old-time en- 
thusiasm, or exuberance, as he calls it. 
He has our most hearty congratulations 
and good wishes. May Harold Gregg 
Pfeiffer realize the fondest hopes of his 
father and mother and may they live 
long to be proud of him! 

x * * 

Some of the New York newspapers 
report that a teacher in the West is liv- 
ing on a diet of peanuts. The gentleman 
referred to is the author of a textbook 
of Pitmanic shorthand and a militant 
opponent of the new order of things. 
Come to think of it, his attacks have al- 
ways been of a peanut character. 

From a humanitarian standpoint we 
should regret it very much if the prog- 
ress of the Forward Movement resulted 
in any of the supporters of the old order 
of things being reduced to such a limited 
menu. 

x * * 

Sufficient time has now elapsed to en- 
able us to judge of the success or other- 
wise of this magazine in its new form. 
The changes in form and _subscrip- 
tion price were made very suddenly 
through the circumstances explained in 
our September number. Notwithstand- 
ing this handicap, the present volume has 
shown surprising vitality and met with 
the most cordial approval of our friends. 
School managers and teachers alike are 
rallying to the support of the magazine 
as never before, and the letters which ac- 
company clubs of subscriptions are most 
encouraging to us. It is only through 
receiving the cordial support of all our 
readers that the magazine can be made 
a success. 
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National Commercial Teacher’s Federation 
December 27-31, 1907, Pittsburg, Pa. 


PROGRAM: The program is here- 
with submitted. In response to requests 
from every section, the Committee has as- 
signed a portion of one afternoon for a 
visit to the Homestead Mills of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. This privilege is a most 
exceptional one, and no doubt will be ap- 
preciated by every member attending the 
Convention. 

Sunday, Dec. 29, will, of course, be 
passed according to the inclinations of 
each member. A full list of churches 
will be published for the benefit of those 
wishing to attend divine worship in the 
morning. The conservatories of Schen- 
ley Park, the Zoological Department at 
Highland Park, the Carnegie Art Gal- 
lery, and the Carnegie Museum are open 
for visitors. There is a free organ recital 
at Carnegie Music Hall in the afternoon. 
In the evening, a sufficient seating ca- 
pacity will be reserved in the First Pres- 
byterian Church. Rev. Maitland Alex- 
ander will deliver a sermon along 
educational lines. 


HOTEL RATES: A rate of one dol- 
lar per day and upward has been secured 
at the Hotel Annex for room without 
bath; with bath, $1.50 per day and up- 
ward, European plan. Requests for room 
reservation should be sent to H. L. An- 
drews, 32 Fifth Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
These requests will be entered in the or- 
der of receipt. Two weeks before the 
Convention, all persons having made res- 
ervations will be requested to confirm 
same. It is thought that in this manner 
much of the annoyance experienced in 
past years may be avoided. 


RAILROAD RATES: In many 


states, by act of legislation, railroad rates 
have been reduced from three to two 
cents a mile, and for this reason the rail- 


roads have refused to grant any conven- 
tion a round-trip rate of one and one- 
third. However, the Convention being 
held holiday week, it is probable the 
members can purchase special rate tickets. 

On Thursday and Friday, December 
26 and 27, representatives will be at every 
depot to direct the members to the Hotel 
headquarters. 

* * * 

In conclusion it is suggested that those 
desiring hotel reservations, or exhibit 
space, communicate with the under- 
signed at as early a date as possible. 

H. L. ANDREws, 
Chairman Executive Committee, 
32 Fifth Street, NW. C. 7. F. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Federation Program 


TuHurspay, Dec. 26. 
Reception at Hotel and Registration of 
Members. 
Fripay, Dec. 27, 10 A. M. 
Invocation—Rt. Rev. Cortlandt White- 
head. 
\ddress of Welcome—H. J. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Response to. Address of Welcome—C. P. 
Zaner, Columbus, O. 
President’s Address—L. A. 
Denver, Colo. 
Reports of Committees. 
Fripay, Dec. 27, 2 P. M. 
Meeting of the Different Associations. 


Heinz, 


Arnold, 


Fripay, Dec. 27, 8 p. M. 
(Open). 
Saturpay, Dec. 28, 9 A. M. 
Meeting of the Various Associations. 
Saturpay, Dec. 28, 2 Pp. M. 
“What Makes for Better Teachinge”—D. 
W. Hoff, Lawrence, Mass. 
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“|english in the Commercial School”—J. 
N. Trout, Chicago, III. 

“What Action, if any, Should the Com- 
mercial School take in the Question 
of Spelling Reform?’—Miss Ger- 
trude Hunnicutt, Lansing, Mich. 
SaturDAy, Dec. 28, 8:30 P. M. 

Reception by the Ladies—Hotel Annex. 

Sunpay, DEc. 29, 7:45 P. M. 

Special Service, First Presbyterian 

Church—Rev. Maitland Alexander. 
Monpay, DEc. 30, 9 A. M. 
Meeting of the Different Associations. 
Mownpay, DEc. 30, I P. M. 

Address—Arthur A. Hamerschlag, Di- 
rector Carnegie Technical Schools, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Visit to the Homestead Mills of Carnegie 


Steel Company. 
Monpay, DEc. 30, 9 P. M. 

Banquet. 

Tuespay, DEc. 31, 9 A. M. 

Meeting of the Different Associations. 

Tuespay, DEC. 31, 1:30 P. M. 

“Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men”— 
E. H. Norman, Baltimore Business 
College, Baltimore, Md. 

“Beyond the Curriculum’—P. S. Spang- 
ler, President Duff’s College, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Address — W. H. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Unfinished Business. 

General Election. 

Selection of Place of Meeting. 


Davis, Postmaster, 


Shorthand Teachers 
Fripay, Dec. 27, 2:00 P. M. 
Invocation—Rev. W. A. Jones, D. D., 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

President’s Address—W. I. Tinus, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Secretary’s Report—F. E. Haymond, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Report of Executive Committee—Ford 
©. Harrison, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Lusiness. 

“Advertising the Shorthand Course”— 
Archibald Cobb, New York City. 
“Relative Merits of Touch and Sight 

Typewriting’—W. D. M. Simmons, 
Draughon’s Business Colleges, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
SATURDAY, Dec. 28, 9:30 A. M. 

“What Should be Accomplished During 
the Theoretical Period of the Short- 
hand Course”—Thomas P. Scully, 
The School of Commerce, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

“What Should be Accomplished During 
the Dictation Period of the Short- 
hand Course”—W. P. Potter, High 
School, Sparta, IIl. 

“The Shorthand Teacher’s Library”—J. 
W. Beers, Pittsburg, Pa. 

“The Hobbies and Fads in Teaching 
Shorthand”—James N. Kimball, Gen- 
eral Reporter and Teacher, New ‘York 
City. 

Business. 

Monpay, DEc. 30, 9:30 A. M. 

“English in the Commercial School”— 
Walter E. Dengler, Philadelphia Busi- 
ness College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“The Cultural Value of Shorthand’— 
Edward Rynearson, Director of High 
Schools, Pittsburg, Pa. 

“Essentials of Stenographic 
from a Business Man’s Standpoint”— 
James W. Wardrop, H. P. Taylor & 
Co., Municipal and Corporation 
Bonds, Columbia Bank Building, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

“My System of Training Pupils for Ex- 
pert Typewriter Operators’—R. E. 

_Tulloss, Tulloss School of Touch 
Typewriting, Springfield, Ohio. 

Business. 

Tvuespay, Dec. 31, 9:30 A. M. 

“A Reporter’s View of Shorthand with 
Suggestions for Teachers”—F rank E. 
Pelton, Reporter Common Pleas 


lraining 
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Court No. 1, Pittsburg, Pa. 

“Model Office Practice for the Short- 
hand Course”—C. A. Balcomb, Spen- 
cerian Commercial School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

“Methods of Correlating the Shorthand 

and Typewriting Departments”—Open 
for General Discussion. 

Business. 

Election of Officers. 

Adjournment. 

All topics are open for discussion. 





Business Teachers 


Fripay, DEc. 27, 2 P. M. 

President’s Address—D. L. Musselman, 
Jr., Quincy, Il. 

How Can We Interest Students in 
Higher Accounting? — D. W. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

To What Extent, and in What Way 
Should We Teach Business Ethics? 
—E. N. Miner, New York City. 

Where Shall We Put the Emphasis in 
Our Teaching—on the Technicalities 
of Bookkeeping or the Broader Ques- 
tions of Business Management ?—R. 
M. Browning, Baltimore, Md. 

SaturDay, Dec. 28, 2 P. M. 

To What Extent, and How, Should 
Teachers Assist in the Business-Get- 
ting of the School?—T. P. Scully, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

What Shall We Do with the Student 
Who Comes to Us Without Sufficient 
Previous Education?—F. E. Lakey, 
Providence, R. I. 

Machine Accounting—C. N. Smith, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Is the Study of Advertising a Logical 
Part of the Business School Cur- 
riculum ?—H. B. Smellie, Upper Al- 
ton, Ill. 

How Good a General Schooling Should 
a Business Teacher Have?—M. R. 
Lockyear, Evansville, Ind. 


Monpay, DEc. 30, 9:30 A. M. 

To What Extent Should We Teach “Of- 
fice Deportment” to Students ?—Earl 
L. Virden, Chicago, II. 

Rapid Calculation Class—Conducted by 
L. C. Horton, Trenton, N. J. 

Is There a Place for Grammar in the 
Business Course ?—Carl C. Marshall, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Office Devices in the Class-Room—R. H. 
Peck, Davenport, Ia. 

Tuespay, DEc. 31, 9:30 A. M. 

Dignity in the Schoolroom — Morton 
MacCormac, Chicago, III. 

Business Shows, and What Business 
Schools May Learn From Them—E. 
E. Merville, Cleveland, O. 

The Typewriter in Bookkeeping and 
Billing—Archibald Cobb, New York 
City. 

A Method of Teaching Commercial Cor- 
respondence—Warren Douglas, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 

Addresses will occupy twenty to thirty 
minutes, and will be followed by discus- 
sion of about fifteen minutes in each case 
in which the speaker does not overrun his 
time. 





High School Teachers 


Fripay, DEc. 27, 2 P. M. 

Invocation—Rev. J. G. Slayter, Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 

President’s Address—William A. Had- 
ley, Chicago. 

Round Table—“Is the work done by the 
student in the commercial depart- 
ment of the average high school as 
deserving of credit as college pre- 
paratory work?” 

“What degree of proficiency should be 
attained by the student taking a com- 
mercial course in a high school ?”’— 
Emma S. Scheffler, La Salle, Ill . 

“Phases of shorthand teaching in the 
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public schools.”"—-W. H. Shoemaker, 
Chicago. 

Round Table—“Is practical experience 
as a bookkeeper or as a stenographer 
essential to the highest degree of suc- 
cess in teaching these subjects ?” 

Saturpay, Dec. 28, 2 Pp. M. 

Round Table—“Should the teacher of 
commercial branches in the high 
school aim at practical results or 
should he emphasize the culture 
side?” 

“Practical illustration of how to conduct 
the first recitation of a beginning class 
in shorthand.”—James S. Curry, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Paper—(a) “Brief outline of the origin 
of modern shorthand.” (b) “A 
sketch of the development of short- 
hand down to the present time.” (c) 
“The advantages of a knowledge of 
the origin and development of short- 
hand to the successful teacher of the 
art.”—J. W. Beers, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Round Table—“Is the average high 
school commercial department of to- 
day as well equipped as the private 
school to fit pupils to fill positions as 
bookkeepers or as shorthand amanu- 
enses ?” 

Monpay, DEc. 30, 9:30 A. M. 

Round Table—“Would it be practical for 
colleges and normal schools to give 
teachers training courses in com- 
mercial branches, similar to _ those 
given in such schools in _ history, 
science, mathematics, etc?” 

“Ts it possible for the average teacher of 
commercial branches in a high school 
to teach bookkeeping successfully 
without the use of a text?”—-H. G. 
Reaser, Pittsburg, Pa. 

“What educational preparation should be 
insisted upon in the teacher of com- 
mercial branches in a high school ?”— 
Mary Louise Smith, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Round Table—“Can enough time be 
given to typewriting in a high school 
to enable the student to write success- 
fully by what is called the ‘touch’ 
method ?” 

Election of Officers. 

Adjournment. 








TOWNSEND BuILpDiNG’ 
Corner Broadway and Twenty-Fifth Street, 
New York. 


The New Eastern Offices of the publishers 
of this magazine are located in this build- 
ing. Readers of the magazine are cordially 
invited to visit us when in New York. 


A Point in Punctuation 
His impertinent question was, “Why 


don’t you attend to your own business” ? 

Do you think he was right when he 
declared, “I am convinced that the suc- 
cess of the temperance cause is bound 
up with the no-license movement ?” 

The last two punctuation points of each 
sentence are wrong. Do you see why? 
—From Caleb Cobweb’s “Black List” ir 
the Golden Rule. 





ass tr 
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Successful Canadian Business Educator 


R. J. W. WESTERVELT, prin- 
M cipal of the Forest City Busi- 

ness and Shorthand College, 
London, Ont., has been appointed on the 
staff of the London Normal School as 
instructor in penmanship, his duties to 
begin at once. 

Mr. Westervelt has worked his way "1p 
in the ranks of public school teaching to 
the position he now occupies as principal 
of the most widely advertised Canadian 
business college, and attributes his suc- 
cess in no small measure to the training 
which he received while engaged in public 
school teaching. His initial experience 
in rural school work was 
at Rochside, in the County 
of Peel, where he tauglit 
for three years. After con- 
ducting a general store for 
a period of about two years 
in the same county, he pur- 
sued a course in business 
training, specializing along 
the lines of bookkeeping and penman- 
Immediately upon completing his 





J 
. W. WESTERVELT 


ship. 


course, he was appointed to the position 
of commercial master in the Brantford 
city schools, which position he retained 
for five and one-half years. 

The Woodstock Baptist College, being 
desirous of placing commercial work 
upon their curriculum, Mr. Westervelt 
was chosen to organize the department 
and place it upon a sound financial basis. 
In less than two years the attendance had 
so increased that an assistant had to he 
secured, and in four years the school had 
a reputation for practical work second to 
none in Canada. 

The Woodstock position was resigned 
to organize the Forest City Business and 
Shorthand College, London, which for the 
past twenty odd years has been doing 
high-grade commercial and _ shorthand 
work. 

The appointment to the staff of the 
Normal School, coming as it did to Mr. 
Westervelt unsolicited, is evidence of the 
high esteem in which he is held as an in- 
structor by those competent to judge of 
his work in his chosen field. 





The Man and His Work 


I haven’t much faith in the man who 
complains 

Of the work he has chosen to do, 

He’s lazy, or else he’s deficient in 
brains, 

And—maybe—a hypocrite, too. 

He’s likely to cheat and he’s likely to 
rob ; 

Away with the man who finds fault 
with his job. 


But give me the man with the sun in 


his face, 
the shadows all 
hind; 
Who can meet his reverses with calm- 
ness and grace, 


dancing be- 


And 


And never forgets to be kind; 
For whether he’s wielding a scepter or 
swab, 
[ have faith in the man who’s in love 
with his job. 
—John L. Shroy in Lippincott’s. 


* * * 


Success comes only to those who lead 
the life of endeavor—Roosevelt. 


* * * 


Look up, and not down; 
Look out, and not in; 
Look forward, 
And lend a hand. 
—Edward Everett Hale. 


and not back— 














- 








For Lhe Learner 


By Pearl A. Power, 779 E, 49th St., Chicago, to whom all communications for this department should be addressed 


— 





N the October issue of the Busi- 

ness Monthly Magazine—that in- 

teresting and practical periodical 
edited by Mr. Harlan Eugene Read, of 
Peoria, Ill., the man whose lecture on “A 
Beggar or a King,” will long remain in 
the memory of those who have had the 
privilege and pleasure of hearing it— 
are to be found some splendid pointers 
for business success, of value to every 
young man and woman with business 
aspirations. 

In the study of shorthand and type- 
writing, the principles of business are of 
secondary importance only to the study 
of theory. Suggestions with regard to 
the multitudinous “little things” which 
are so often the obstacles to the success 
of the amateur writer should be re- 
garded with due Consideration, and as 


-material for laying the necessary founda- 


tion for the achievement of the stenog- 
rapher’s goal. 


Among the many helpful ideas which 
Mr. Read expressed in his lecture, while 
addressing the meeting of the Gregg 
Shorthand Association in Chicago, we 
have space for only a few, and sincerely 
regret that we cannot print the lecture in 
its entirety. 

“THE ANSWER LIES WITH YOU—A BEGGAR 
OR A KING?” 

“Show me a man who has 
reached the top of this world’s greatness, 
and I will show you a still more wonder- 
ful thing: I will show you a man at the 
bottom struggling, a lonely, solitary 


climber, stumbling toward the mountains ; 
a man of sorrows, acquainted with grief, 
an eye that sparkles with determination, 
an ear that catches a melody unknown to 
the common ear, an energy unconquer- 


able, a will invincible—as great in his 
heart at twenty as in his life at forty— 
a solid, four-square magnificent man! 


“A Beggar or a King!—the answer 
lies with you. And it is my purpose to 
show you that the question as to whether 
you will be a beggar or a king is a ques- 
tion the answer to which depends not 
upon the fickle decrees of an alluring 
Fortune, but on laws as unchangeable, as 
fixed and irrevocable as the laws that 
hold the stars in their courses and regulate 


the majestic movements of the universe. 


“To be a Beggar or a King is not a 
matter of birth, or a matter of accident— 
but it is a matter of bookkeeping, of 
values received, of prices paid; a matter 
of positive efforts and of sure reward. 
‘The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, but in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings’ 

DETERMINATION 

“Determination is the one quality that 
almost to the exclusion of every other, 
almost to the exclusion of every other, 
makes for true success; and there is not 
a man, a woman, a boy or a girl, a cat 
or a dog, or anything else, that cannot 
attain the object of his or her heart’s am- 
bition by the use of energy and deter- 
mination. 


THE CYNIC AND PESSIMIST 

“There is one class of people to be 
avoided—shunned, as you would the 
smallpox, the vellow fever, the mumps, 
the measles, the whooping cough, the 
diphtheria, the scarlet fever, the ague, 
and everything else—and that is the class 
that is trying to instill into the minds of 
the young the idea that it is impossible 
for them to attain great or satisfactory 
success, who point out the ‘obvious fact’ 


ot 


———E 
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Vocabulary Exercise 
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that only one man in a thousand does it. 
It is absolutely bad, wrong, evil, rep- 
rehensible, and wicked, because it IS 
possible for every one to achieve suc- 
cess if he is but determined to do it. 
Ambition is the thing that arouses men 
to accomplish the purposes they may 
have in mind. Without it, ideals would 
be mere dreams, and all progress would 
be impossible. 


“Win success by constant, faithful ef- 

fort. 
NO SUCH WORD AS “FAIL” 

“James Gordon Bennett, editor and 
proprietor of the New York Herald, 
failed five times before he attained suc- 
cess. But: he stood with his back to the 
wall and fought; he rose again; and at 
the age of thirty-five, with a mere paltry 
capital of five hundred dollars, he started 
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Vocabulary Exercise 
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in on the New York Herald, against.,this department. The short stories in 
Horace Greeley on the New York Trib- dialect and otherwise which were inter- 
une, and lived to see the day when the persed were equally as interesting as 
name of James Gordon Bennett of the his more formal remarks. 
New York Herald was synonymous with 
all that was best in newspaper literature.” 
* * * D—Ed--Ded—ryed 

It will be noticed that we have selected So many inquiries are received regard- 
only such portions of Mr. Read’s address ing the use of the disjoined tick to ex- 
as we thought particularly adapted to press the past tense, and the use of 
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, Vocabulary Exercise 
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joined D, and of the Ted stroke, that 
we have compiled a list of comparative 
words which we hope will explain the 
distinction between these forms beyond 
further question. 

In the case of joined D, it is purely a 
matter of sound spelling. To this list 
might have been added the words: 
obeyed, raved, eclipsed—sound of T, but 
same principle. Note the words: con- 





tinued, contained, attained, retained, re- 
deemed, pertained, etc. 

The words: contended, attended, com- 
mended, are the only words in the list 
that show a little irregularity with ref- 
erence to the present tense form, which 
is written with joined D. The vowel 
being inserted in “command,” the D is 
omitted, as it is unnecessary to write the 
word in full. 
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D—Ed—Ded-—Ted 


a conduct, conduct-ed 
ae ail continue, continue-d 
ne content, content-ed 
aa contend, con ten-ded 
a. aiid contain, contain-d 
eee attend, atten-ded 
Fae se attain, attain-d 
Fe attempt, attem-ted 
an anil retain, retain-d 
— ae redeem, redeem-d 
ee ail pertain, pertain-d 
me detain, detain-d 
- obtain, obtain-d 
itm maintain, ma intain-d 
— sustain, sus ta.in-d 
ee lid command, comman-ded 
—_“——- _ commend, commen-ded 
—a—_- ——~” comment, comment-ed 


If there are any further explanations 
necessary, we shall endeavor to explain 
again, as this is a matter that many writ- 
ers imagine to be beyond the rules of the 
text to explain, but which is, in fact, very 
easily understood when once carefully 
studied. 


Questions and Answers 
Q. How distinguish “man” from 
“men” ? “The furnace was imperfect and 








the inexperienced man could not have 
prevented the explosion.” 
A. Write the circle in the plural 


form. 
x *« * 


Q. How phrase “you were” and “we 
were”? 

A. We do not phrase “we were.” 
Write “you were” with the circle inside 
the second curve. 
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Q. Is it allowable to write “elec- 
trology” with the disjunction for Ology , 
even if the vowels overlap? 

A. Yes. The use of L-j is strictly 
correct, however. . 


* * * 


Q. How distinguish between “con-' 
structor” and “constructure” ? 

A. Write constr-kr, joined R, for 
“constructor,” and constr-k-t-r for “con- 
structure.” 


*x* * * 
Q. What about the use of the X sign 
in the body of a word? 


A. The use of the X sign ordinarily 
applies to the end of words. We have a 
prefix Ex, as in “except,” and this would 
apply in the word “hexagon,” simply 
placing the dot above for H. “Test” and 
“text” may be easily distinguished by 
writing the X sign clearly. 


©. What is the rule for joining S to 
straight lines after a vowel as in “day,” 
“stay,” “journey,” etc? Should the cir- 
cle be reversed and written on the R 
side to secure the better joining? 

A. The consonant governs the join- 
ing of S. If there is an angle, place the 
circle outside the angle. In the word 
“days” the circle goes outside the angle 


formed by joining D to S. 
x* * * 


Q. Since we write “contractive” with’ 
K-v, “distribute” with distr-b, why not 
“distributive” distr-bv, joined? 

A. Where a termination is dropped 
we do not join the derivative unless the 
form is very distinctive. The deriva- 
tives are joined in “constructor,” “con- 
structive,” “constructed,” and _ similar 
words on a general principle—the T at 
the end of the primitive form being 
omitted only. 





How we Teach Stenography in the Warrensburg 
Normal Business College 


BY FRANK B. FINCH, WARRENSBURG, MO. 


HEN a student enters school 
W the first things explained to 
him are the theory of short- 
hand and the method of writing by 
sound. This is supplemented by a brief 
talk about the advantages of the subject 
to the student and the necessity for thor- 
oughness in the study. 

Students have two thirty-minute reci- 
tations daily during the entire course. 
The manual is divided into three divi- 
sions, consisting of four examinations, as 
follows: First division, lessons one to 


five, inclusive; second division, lessons 
six to ten, inclusive; third division, les- 
sons eleven to eighteen, inclusive. Thus 
the diphthongs and first vowel lessons 


are not confused with the blends, and 
also the prefix and affix lessons have a 
distinct and individual arrangement in 
the course. 

At each recitation the following lesson 
is explained and the correct ideas pre- 
sented to the class before they have the 
opportunity of forming erroneous opin- 
ions. A review and examination on the 
first division give the student a more 
thorough knowledge of these important 
fundamental principles. The remaining 
divisions are handled in the same man- 
ner, and the examination on the third di- 
vision is followed by a complete review 
and an examination on the entire manual, 
on which examination the student is re- 
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quired to make an average grade of 
ninety. 

The student is required to do much 
copying from well written shorthand. 
Special attention is given to the uni- 
formity and legibility of the student’s 
notes. He is required to make small 
notes from the beginning; in fact, we 
keep one motto before the student: 
Make characters small. Progressive Ex- 
ercises is used by each student, and he is 
kept about two lessons in arrears of the 
work in the manual, thus making a con- 
stant review. No student leaves the first 
lesson in the text without a speed of 
twenty-five words. 

We require at least eighty words a 
minute for passing from the text to Speed 
Practice. We take up this book with the 
“Principle Series,” from 
which division we pass 
into the “Phrase Letters.” 
Copies of these letters, 
also a typewritten tran- 
scription, are handed in 
at each recitation. Upon 
the completion of this 
group we begin with 
the “Business Letters.” We take two 





da 


F. B, Fincn 


letters in each class of business when the 


class first goes through the book, so that 
if a student has to leave school before 
this book is finished he will have a more 
general vocabulary than would be the 
case had he proceeded right through the 
book. 

Upon the completion of the manual the 
student is placed in the Phrase Class, re- 
maining there until the Phrase Book is 
finished. When a student is able to write 
one hundred words a minute on new, 
legal matter for fiteen consecutive min- 
utes, reading back his notes and making 
a correct typewritten transcript, he is 
entitled to our regular Stenographic 
Diploma, so far as his shorthand work 

is concerned. 


Indiana Teachers’ Association 

A very successful meeting of the Indi- 
ana commercial teachers was recently 
held in Indianapolis. The meeting opened 
with a round table discussion of various 
subjects pertaining to commercial school 
management. 

There was a banquet given at the 
rooms of the Commercial Club, where 
the Association was addressed by Hon. 
James Bingham, Attorney General of 
Indiana. The address was followed by 
some entertaining selections given by Mr. 
Charles Williams, principal of the Indi- 
anapolis School of Expression. 

On Saturday morning the subject of 
“Spelling and Spelling Reform” by Mr. 
Carl Marshall aroused a great deal of 
interest. Mr. Marshall made a vigorous 
onslaught on the attempt to reform spell- 
ing. Several times Mr. Marshall hinted 
that the committee had accomplished 
nothing, but would continue to investi- 
gate as long as the bunghole of Mr. 
Carnegie’s barrel remained open. The 
discussion was interesting. Some of the 
members held that the present method of 
spelling is badly in need of reformation. 
It takes time to reform ; three words may 
be reformed at one time, but not three 
hundred. More dictionaries should be 
used in business colleges and fewer type- 
writers. 

The name of the Association was 
changed to the Commercial Teachers’ 
Association of Indiana. Officers were 
elected as follows: 

President, Mr. S. H. East, Indian- 
apolis. 

Vice-President, Mr. C. C. Thompson, 
Marion. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Alfred Jones, 
Richmond. 

Executive Committee, E. J. Heeb, 
Laura A. Sanderson, Hervey D. Vories, 
J. D. Brunner—all of Indianapolis. 
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Political Speech 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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Political Speech—Continued 
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Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Chicago Epitome of the New World 


John Hay, son of the Middle West, though 
long an exile from, the section of his birth, 
never lost his love for it nor his faith in the 
greatness of its future. The first number of 
the reincarnated Putnam’s Monthly contains 
an address which Mr. Hay prepared to de- 
liver before the Commercial Club, of Chicago, 
in December, 1904. The death of a brother 
caused the postponement of the meeting, 
and before the new date came around Mr. 
Hay was in the clutches of the illness which 
caused his death. 

The theme of the address, which was fated 
never to be spoken by the man who penned 
it, was Chicago as a symbol of American life: 

“No other city so epitomizes the prodigious 
strength, the unlimited promise of the coun- 
try and the age. The gigantic heart of the 
continent seems beating and throbbing here, 
sending its currents of warm vitality through 
every vein of the country. On one side you 
have the prairie, leveled as by the hand of 
Providence for the building of an imperial 
city whose bounds no man can fortell; on 
the other, the lake, in its endless facilities 
for commerce, seems only an extension of the 
mighty mart. 

“Your geographical position insured you 
greatness when the world was made, and all 
modern history has wrought for your pros- 
perity. But all this peerless store of oppor- 
tunity would not have availed had it not 
been for the alert and indomitable spirit of 
your people. The aboriginal dwellers in 
this region were called Illini—which is by 
interpretation, Men. It was men who built 
this town. 

“Not only of itself, but as a type and sym- 
bol, it is worthy the serious attention of 
mankind. It symbolizes not merely the 
strength, the resources, the enterprise, the 
multifarious activities and intelligence of 
this magnificent State, of this glorious 
West, of this beloved and powerful union vf 
states; but, in its highest qualities, it is a 
type of all that is freest and most masterful 
in the spirit of the age, in the aspirations 
and progress of the world. 

“It would be futile and inane to say that 
a community so cosmopolitan had not ats 
shadows as well as its lights; with the uni- 
versal virtues it must have the faults which 
are universal; it would be presumption even 
to say what is right and what is wrong in a 
system of things so complex and so porten- 
tous. 

“The fact transcends all theory and all 
criticism. The discords we perceive may 
be parts of a stupendous harmony too great 
for our appreciation—a superhuman compo- 
sition through all of which beats the pulse 
of an abounding and ever-growing life, the 
rhythym of a swelling song, whose leading 
motives are democracy, freedom, and light.” 


Tact 


Blessed is he who possesses tact. Not the 
smooth approach of the oily agent, nor the 
presumptive assurance of the politician, nor 
the slick intrigue of the double dealer—these 
are not tact. Tact is applied common sense, 





frank, ready, sincere. As wisdom is to learn- 
ing, so is tact to judgment. 

Tact uses the tide at its flood. Tact does 
the right thing at the right time in the right 
way; what greater gift could be asked of the 
gods? It is both prevention and cure. It 
cuts if necessary, but it heals the scar. It ig 
the highest token of sanity. 

Tact is an afterthought which arrives on 
time. In dealing either with things or with 
persons, tact is indispensable to real suc- 
cess. Whether one is engaged in popping 
corn or in shoveling snow or in meeting 
emergencies in the schoolroom, tact is the 
great desideratum. Its possession implies in- 
telligence, fine feeling, will. To exercise tact 
is to exercise the whole being. Bashfulness, 
self-depreciation, stubbornness, genius (which 
necessarily tends to one-sidedness)—these 
and other characteristics stand in the way cf 
tact. Tact is a vital thing—it can grow, be 
developed and trained. Meditation may be 
what one needs for its cultivation; in the 
case of another, a strengthened will; in the 
case of another, a kindlier attitude. Tact 
both gives and takes; it both buys well and 
sells well. It neither depreciates nor inflates, 
but gets at the gist of the matter and ap- 
praises accurately. If tact, so defined, be 
taken as a criterion in estimating the product 
of modern educational systems, it seems cer- 
tain that we have advanced. In all the pres- 
ent-day movements which give freer oppor- 
tunity for the expression of individuality, we 
find the school becoming more efficient In pre- 
paring one to be right and to do well.—School 
News. 


What an Employer Expects 


He expects you to be punctual in attend- 
ance. 

He may say nothing if you constantly come 
a few minutes late, but he makes a mental 
note of it all the same. 

He expects you to attend to his business 
during business hours. Every moment of the 
time for which you are paid belongs to him. 

He expects you to make money out of your 
services; therefore, do not figure up how 
much you are worth and expect to be paid 
that amount. Rent, light, advertising and 
other things have to be paid besides your 
salary. 

He expects you to be as neat in dress as 
the nature of the work will permit. A neat- 
looking clerk always impresses a customer 
favorably. 

He expects you to give him the best service 
of which you are capable, and that means 
that you must keep your body and mind in 
good condition. If you do not get enough 
sleep, or blunt your faculties by excess of 
any kind, you are rendering poorer service 
than was tacitly bargained for. 

He expects you to exercise reasonable econ- 
omy in your duties, and to do them with the 
degree of skill and accuracy that are usually 
considered necessary for the proper perform- 
ance of such work. 

He expects you to identify yourself with the 
business, to take a personal interest and pride 
in it, and to be at all times on the lookout 
for its betterment and profit. 
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He expects that there will be a constant in- 
crease of efficiency. Employers often en- 
gage a young man as much for what he may 
become as for what he is. 

He expects you to remain after business 
hours when it will be an accommodation to 
him. The exigencies of business will some- 
times not admit of postponing work until the 
next day. 

He expects you to exercise reasonable econ- 
omy in the use of stationery, light, messenger 
and telephone service and other office inci- 
dentals. There is nothing he notices so 
quickly as wastefulness in such matters, and 
nothing is so likely to hold back an other- 
wise good clerk’s advancement. 


Departmental Correspondence 


Hon. Charles L. Bartlett, M. C. 
House of Representatives. 
My dear Sir: 

I do not believe it is your desire to wan- 
tonly injure anyone in your public utterances, 
and I therefore appeal to your sense of jus- 
tice to correct a false impression concerning 
me which was given in the running debate in 
the House yesterday, wherein the inference 's 
made that I am one of the persons recently 
indicted in connection with the postal inves- 
tigation. 

The particular phase of my case which was 
under discussion was my alleged irregular 
examination and rating for appointment by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

The statements upon this point in the Bris- 
tow report are false and misleading, as the 
records will show, and prior to the printing 
of the report Mr. Bristow was so informed 
by the Civil Service Commission, who gave 
him the facts. He preferred not to use them, 
but permitted the report to go before Con- 
gress and the country without correctibn. 

It would seem from the report that Mr. 
Bristow desires to vigorously uphold the in- 
tegrity of the civil-service law, but a word 
or two in relation to cases in which he him- 
self is personally interested may serve to 
show otherwise. 

It is well known that appointments and 
details like mine were frequently made up to 
within a year or so ago and that they were not 
in violation of the law or in conflict with the 
civil service regulations then in force. 

Under that practice Mr. Bristow himself 
injected into the classified service without 
examination more than thirty persons, some 
of them post-office inspectors employed in this 
very investigation, and among them his own 
father, who was appointed as a $600 laborer 
on March 5, 1901, charged to the Sixth Con- 

{ gressional district of Kentucky, and who now 
“draws $1,600 a year as a post-office inspector 
in the Denver (Colo.) post-office, and also his 
own son, who during his school vacation 
drew a salary at the rate of $720 a year in 
the post-office at Washington, D. C. 

It is not amiss to state that even now Mr. 
Bristow’s father is not performing inspector's 
duties, and that the son performed no work 
at all to warrant the payment of a salary. 

I hope you will see that this statement 
receives as wide publicity as the statements 
in the debate which did me injury in the 
public mind. Yours respectfully, 

W. Louis. 





How to Increase One’s Vocabulary 


The pitifully meagre knowledge of the 
English language that the average person 
has, is somewhat luminously revealed when 
it is considered that from two to three thou- 
sand words constitute the average vocabu- 
lary, and that the language is rich to the 
extent of more than 300,000 words. Thus it 
appears that the person with the ordinary 
education uses less than one hundredth of 
the words of the English language. A large 
vocabulary is, to the man of affairs, what a 
complete stock of goods is to the merchant— 
it enables him to meet every demand that 
may arise in any exigency. 

Like the development of a safe, sound 
business, a vocabulary is a growth; it arises 


from a gradual, continued acquisition of new . 


words. 

The person having only the average vo- 
cabulary includes in it the short simple words 
that are essential to the transaction of the 
ordinary business of the day, the communica- 
tions necessary to social life, and, generally, 
a list of technical words that apply especially 
to the person’s business. To understand 
polite literature, or even to read the news- 
papers intelligently, requires more than the 
average vocabulary. 

One man describes, as follows, the simple 
plan he has pursued for enriching and adding 
to his stock of words: “For years I have 
made a practice of carrying in my pocket a 
little indexed notebook in which I record 
such new words as may come under my ob- 
servation, especially if they be such words 
as I may at some time have occasion to use, 
or even to understand. If I do not clearly 
comprehend the meanings of these words 
when I find them, I take the earliest op- 
portunity to refer to the dictionary to find 
their etymology and approved use; having 
acquired a correct conception of the meanings 
of the words, I next make a special effort 
to use them in conversation or in my lit- 
erary work. After I have used a word two 
or three times it becomes my property and 
is added to my vocabulary. When you come 
to think of it, a new word added each day 
will increase your vocabulary by four thou- 
sand in ten years. When you reflect that 
this more than doubles the average vocabu- 
lary, it is clear that the gain is worth striv- 
ing for. I find, too, that the very fact of 
observing words has added much to my 
ability to discriminate, and has quickened my 
conception of correct usage. I should advise 
all young persons to adopt the plan I have 
outlined; it may be at first a little irksome, 
but it will soon become a pleasure and will, 
in time, crystallize into a valuable habit. My 
list consists of usable words such as are 
found in literary writing, not excluding scien- 
tific treatises. 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated can long en- 
dure. We are met on a great battle-field of 
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that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting-place 
for those who here gave their lives that 
that nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, 
we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here; but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather, to dedicate here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us: that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain; that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom; and that a 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth. 


Medical Testimony—continued 


—expressed that he was a dull, backward 
boy? A. Yes; not from the physical ex- 
amination alone, but from his manner and 
my conversation with him, which lasted 
nearly an hour that we were talking to- 
gether—Dr. Conway, myself and the boy. 

State whether or not traumatism, or 
violent injury, has anything to do with pro- 
ducing those conditions that you have de- 
scribed? <A. No, they never follow from 
injury at any time. 

How about the adenoids? What is the 
cause of those, and state whether or not in- 
jury has anything to do with them? 

A. This boy’s high arched palate is what 
predisposes him to these growths in his nose. 
His breathing apparatus was defective, even 
without the adenoids. When the nose is not 
properly ventilated, then these things tend 
to form, and when once formed they will 
stop up the whole passage. The adenoids 
alone will account for a certain deficiency 
in development. Children are often back- 
ward and do not develop well because of 
these obstructions in the nose. They do not 
breathe well, and consequently they do not 
get enough oxygen in their lungs. 

Q. And are not apt to hear well, are they, 
Doctor? 

A. They affect the ears afterwards, and 
retard general development in that way. 

Q. Now, Doctor, I will ask you whether 
you examined the father of the plaintiff, 
and whether that examination throws any 
light on the question as to the probability 
or improbability that these defects in this 
boy are congenital. 

A. I did examine the father. There is 
some indication of similar conditions in the 
parent, and it often happens that these de- 
fects are handed down in an exaggerated 
form in the children. 

Q. Did you discover any evidence of in- 
jury to the skull of the boy? 

A. No. 

Q. Doctor, state whether or not when 
these growths or adenoids are removed the 


removal tends to improve the development 
of the child. A. Yes, they improve sur- 
prisingly at times. They pick up and begin 
to progress well in their studies, and their 
hearing improves, and their whole nutrition 
is better because they breathe better. 


Here and There 


Mr. C. E. Sjostrand, of Lake City, 
Minnesota, writes, “I am sending a per- 
sonal letter to all of my old students in 
shorthand urging them to subscribe to 
the WRITER as through it there is a 
means of getting something that is valu- 
able to every stenographer.” We are 
grateful to Mr. Sjostrand for his loyal 
support of the magazine and we are sure 
that his students will appreciate his in- 
terest in them. 

* * * 

Governor Glenn, of North Carolina, 
and Governor Warfield, of Maryland, 
recently addressed the students of the 
Baltimore Business College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. The Governors were intro- 
duced to the students by the president of 
the Baltimore Business College, Mr. E. 
H. Norman, and afterwards dined at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Norman. The 
Baltimore papers contained extended no- 
tices of the event. 

x * * 

Writing for the Press, by Robert Luce. 
—a very practical textbook for newspaper 
writers and those charged with the com- 
position of copy of all sorts. Condenses 
the essentials of composition, rhetoric, 
grammar, etc., into one handy, neatly 
printed volume. It is to be recommended 
to all persons who write or wish to write 
for publication. Published by Press 
Clipping Bureau, Boston. 

x * * 

Dr. Parkhurst says the world has no 
place for the Irishman. But the Irish- 
man never asks for a place—he usually 
goes ahead and makes it—Denver Re- 
publican. 














